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#CAMILLUS#4 


PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By the late Mary Ellis Maxwell 
Courtesy of M. Jane Maxwell, Historian of Town of Camillus 

Camilius, township No. 5 of the Military Tract, was named for 
Marcus Furius Camillus, a Roman general and dictetor 400-665 B.C. 
Our town has the distinction of being the only township in the United 
States bearing that name. It was given its name by Rebert Harpur, 
Assistant Secretary of State under Gov. Clinton and a former instruc- 
tor at Columbia College, who was assigned the task of naming the 
townships in the Military Tract. 

Located in Onondaga County, Camillus is a town of beautiful hills 
and wherever one looks-- to the north, south, east cr west--its beauty 
is inspiring. With the vast improvement in motor vehicles and roacs 
these hills are not dreaded as they were years ago. In the first trans- 
continental auto race of 1909, the driver of the Ford said, ‘‘On the 
heartbreaking Camillus Hill we actually beat the pacemaker.’’ 

Camillus’ greatest pride lies in its claim of being the birthplacecf 
the Republican party. In the 1840’s and 1850’s Slavery disrupted all 
political parties. Meetings of protest and indignation end cppositicn 
to the Fugitive Slave Law and extention of slavery over Free Soil 
were held threughout the country. The issue was discussed in the 
schoolhouses, around the cracker barrels or wherever a few people con- 
gregated. As far as we know the strong-minded n¢n of Can illus were 
the first to take a firm stand. A notice was posted which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘PUBLIC SENTIMENT’? To the Electors of CAMILLUS,”’ etc. 
The notice was signed by 343 prominent men of the town. (See repro- 
production of this notice and other documents, in center peges. E. N.) 


Following the notice the meeting held on January 27, 152 nomi- 
nated David Allen Munro for the office of Supervisor. At the annual 
meeting held in and for the town of Camillus at Rowe’s Hotel on Feb- 
bruary 17, 1852 David Allen Munro received 895 votes in his favor and 
only 5 against. As far as is known Camillus was the first town tolold 
and win an election on the principles of Free Soil. Thus this New Party 
(referred to as the Free Soilers by its contemporaries,) born in Ca- 
millus, N. Y., on February 17, 1852, whose growth was fostered by 
Snal meeting; held throuzaout the country, was christened ‘‘Re- 
publican Part’’ two years lateron February 28, 1854 at Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin and formally introduced ata convention at Jackson, Michigan on 
June 6, 1854. 














The first white settlers came to Camillus in 170. Iseac Lirdsey 
and his three brothers bought land on Lot 80, for which they paid 
twenty five cents an acre. This proved to be a prefitable investment 
for the first plaster discovered in the United States was on their prc- 
perty. A specimen of the plaster was sent to Eurcpe ard pronounced 
of excellent quality. A company was forred with Judge Forman as 
President and Josiah Buck as manager. Plaster mills were built 1d ¢s 
early as 1810 the arnual cutrut was cne hundred tons. The busiress 
flourished end peop'e ¢«: me with their teens frcm many miles ercurd 
to get the plaster for their fields. Eventually the commercial fertitili- 
zation took its place and after a century of operation the Camillus 
Plaster business went out of existence. 

The good earth yielced excellent clay frem which thousercscf 
pipes were made. There were at least three clayripes factories ficm 
the 1850’s threvgh the ’°0’s. At wakes held by the Irish, these pipes 
were muchin eviderc>. It was customary for the persons at whose 
home they were gathered to pass the pipes to the men. The girls eager- 
ly sought them from their boy friends to tie in groups with ribbons 
and hang on their walls es souvenirs. 

The earth also contained the right clay for mekirg bricks, many 
millions of which have been made in Camillus frcm the earliest deys 
until 1959. On the Bennett’s Corner road are four brick houses sup- 
posedly built by the same mason with brick mece ona nearby ferrr. 
The owner of one of these houses, which was reputed to have been 
built in 1805, paid the n ason $100 and a barrel of whiskey for his work! 

Deposits of excellert marl were mixed with cley enc rece intc ce- 
ment by the Empire Portland Cement Co. This wes shipped by wey of 
the Erie Canal first in barrels, then in bags, to various parts cf the co- 
untry. 

Today, clay whichis found at Amboy in the town of Camillus is the 
basis for a thriving industry, the Syracuse Pottery Co. This clay is the 
only type which can be used in its pure state for making flower pots. 

Camillus has ground grist continuously for 150 years. In the cen- 
ter of the village is a mill, Luilt by Abraham Drake in 1£¢1, which has 
opera:ed year after year for the past 127 years and is still grinding grain 
for the farmers. 

Like most towns Camillus had all the industries essential to the 
pioneer. It sawed its cwn timber, ground its grist, distilled its grain, 
made its bricks, and carded its wool. As the town grew it operated its 
own cooper shops, knitting mill, tanneries, chair factories. Tocay the 
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Camillus Cutlery Co., founded in 1894, continues to make knives, while 
the Sylvania Electric Products Inc., operates its gigantic cc mn unica- 
tions center built in 1956. 

Agriculture has had a large part in the history of Czmillus which 
for years was the banner town of Central New York for home p: oduce 
and grain markets. Grain was transported to Albany fi:st ly oxen, 
later by canal. With the buildirg of a feeder canal in 1845 the village 
of Camillus became a major shipping center for grain. In 1860 one 
dealer alone bought and shipped 248,000 bushels of barley in sixty days. 


When the Erie Canal was built, the town contribute¢ not only men 
and stone, but its most illustrious citizen, James Gedces, who notonly 
made the preliminary surveys for the long waterway, Lit becene its 
supervising engineer, and earned the reputation of being the foremost 
canal engineer in the country. The canal which opened in 1825, did much 
for Camillus inshippinzg o1t zrains and in transporting pasengers from 
one town to another and especially to nearby sun mer resorts on Cnor- 
daga Lake. 

From 1808 the stage coach made reguler runs ard one favorite 
stopover was at Richard Lusk’s Tavern. In an éerticle written!) Arra 
Bagg Holiday in ‘‘Notable Events in Onondaga Ccunty’’ is the tollcw- 
ing: ‘‘Probably the first theatrical performerce in the county, et leeet 
the first of which there is any recollection or data at the presentday, 
was given in Lusk’s Tavern in Camillus in 1820 when Edwin Forest 
produced Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello.’’ Camillus was: prcbebly chcsen 
owing to it being an important stege coach center; ro less than fifteen 
stages passing through daily. The platform was at ore endcf a lege 
room in the tavern and was provided with a red damask crop curtain 
and tallow candles for footlights. The men in attend: nce did 1 ot frit 
necessary to go out between the acts ‘ to see a man’ as it was an ordi- 
nary thing to pass gin and water during the intervals.’’ 

The Syracuse and Auburn Railroad Co. was incorporated 1£24, and 
on January 8, 1838 the road was opened with horse drawn stage coaches 
equipped with wheels fitted to run on wooden rails. This was tte mcce 
of travel on the Auburn roadfor a year and a half. Fresh horses were 
used at intervals along the line, a change was made at Munro barns. As 
the train came within hearing distance, the driver blew his hcrn, the 
hostler threw on the bridles, jumped on the back of one of the horses 

















and galloped up the hill to the station. On June 4, 1839 the iron horse 
replaced the real horse. The primitive engine burned wecd with nc rears 
of keeping the sparks under control. The wooden rails hada strip of 
thin steel on top which was held in place by pegs at the ends. The pegs 
often came out allowing the steel to work its way through the floor cf 
the coach. They were called ‘‘snake heads.’’ There was never a duil 
moment for the passengers, who were either dodging a ‘‘sneke keec’’ 
or putting out a potential fire from sparks on themselves or those about 
them. 

With the passing of years the town has changed. It is no longera 
small town, it is now a rapidly growing residential area. And yet, al- 
though the town has changed, the people haven’t. One can still walk 
down Genesee Street in the center of the village and be greeted bya 
friendly ‘‘hello”’ or ‘‘good morning’’ from almost everyone they pass. 
And it is this spirit of friendliness that would make Markus Furius Ca- 
millus proud to have our town bear his name. 
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#KANESTIOs# 


CANISTEO, Stuben County 
Place names in New York State 


By Leora Wilson Drake, Town Historian. 

We are indebted to the Senecas, of the Iroquois 
Confederacy, for the name of our township and village 
Kanestio or Canisteo, as it is now used. Te-car-nase- 
teo, meaning literally, ““Board on the water’’ but more 
generally construed to mean, ‘‘Head of navigation.” 
However the name that at first only meant the launch- 
ing place soon came to apply to the entire river (Ca- 
nisteo) and river valley and was selected for the name 
of this village and township. 


The Delawares, who were settled and allowed to 
live here by the Senecas after they were driven from 
their more eastern lands, had another name for it, i.e. 
““Secaugheung”’ or the German of Pennsylvania, Pas- 
sigachkung. Kanisteo’s occupation by our Indian pre- 
decessors goes back even farther into antiquity than . 


the Senecas or Delawares, as proved by the finding of 
several ancient Indian village sites in the township, 


and third period Algonquin sites. 

In September 1615, Stephen Brule, French guide 
and interpreter for Champlain, supposedly left a re- 
cord mentioning Kanestio through which he passed 
enroute to Waverley, N. Y. to acouncil with the Sus- 
quehannock Indians. 

In the Summer of 1635, Father Brebeuf, a Je- 
suit missionary from Canada, is also supposed to have 


visited the Carantouannai or Andastes, also called_the 
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Susquehannocks, and would have had to pass through 
Kanestio to avoid the Senecas, then residing north of 
Kanestio. 


In the summer of 1690, an expeditionery force 
left Kingston, Canada, uncer com mand of Sieu de Vil- 
liers and reached ‘“‘an outlaw village, a city of refuge 
for lawless men of all races. with Indians of mary 
tribes, renegade French, Cutchmen, from the Fucson, 
Yankees from Connecticut, run-away slaves from Me- 
ryland and outcasts from other costal colonies.” It was 
a village of log houses, large and well made, several 
score in numter which kad prokably existed forty 
years when DeVilliers visited it. Fe took possession of 
the place whick he reported as named Kenistio by 
virtue of authority of Louis XIV, unfurled the white 
banner of France; raised a cross, celebrated the Mass, 
then proceeded on his way. (This record taken from 
Wm. M. Stuarts ‘‘Kanestio Valley’’ kas since been 
disputed.) 

In 1760 John Hays and Christian Frederick Post 
and Teedyuscung and party, got as far as Kanestio 
on their way toa great Indian council teyond the 
Ohio, but were turned back here. They reported two 
Indian villages about a mile apart on the Flats, near 
the present village. In 1762, two traders from the 
Hudson, Dutchmen but Eritish subjects, were murder- 
ed by ruffians from Kanestio; so, in April 17€4, since 
the Senecas had not delivered the murderers up fcr 
justice; Sir William Jckrson ordered Captain Andrew 
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Montour to march against the village. He reported 
that, “he burned the large town of Kanestio, contain- 
ing 60 houses (good), killed a number of cat tle and 
sent parties in pursuit of the enemy, who fled to the 
southward.” 


Pouchot, a French army engineer, stationed at 
Fort Niagara, showed Kanestio on his maps of 1768, 
as the place was well-known to the French. 


In the summer of 1788, Uriah Stephens, Jr., a sur- 
vivor of the Wyoming massacre and also a member of 
General Sullivan’s Expeditionary Force, left at the 
garrison in Elmira, persuaded Solomon Bennett, Capt. 
John Jamison and Richard Crosby to start on an ex- 
ploring trip to find a hidden vellay previously visited 
on scouting trips somewhere to the westward, which 
they finally found, our Kanestio valley. A permanent 
settlement was made by some of these men in 1789, 
now joined by Uriah Stephens, Sr., Benjamin Crosby, 
John Stephens, Joel Thomas, James Headley, Col. A. 
Erwin, Wm. Wyncoop, Elisha Brown, and Christian 
Kress, in the purchase of the present Canisteo and 
Hornell towns‘1ip ranges and parts of other townships 
from Phelps and Gorham Purchase. Uriah Stephens, 
Sr., and family, including his Upson grandchildren and 
Richard Crosby and family made the first settlement 
on Christmas Day 1789. Olive Stephens was the first 
white child born in Canisteo, Nov. 1870. Jeremiah Ba- 
ker, Jr., was the first white male child born in Stuben 
County, April 18, 1791, at Canisteo. 

















Uriah Stephens, Sr., was the only veteran of the 
French and Indian War to settle in Canisteo, buried 
in Old Pioneer Cemetery, Willowbed Farm. Solomon 
Bennett opened the frst store ard hotel, tuilt first 
grist mill, also had a sawmill on Bennetts Creek in 
1792-3. First blacksmith was Nicholas Doughty. The 
first marriage was tetween Richard Crosby and Han- 
nah Baker, Canisteo, First Supervisor was Jedediah 
Stephens, for Williamsturgh, which was the settle- 
ment of Canisteo an indefinite amount of territory 
in what is now Steuben and adjacent counties. Fe 
served in 1794-5 and that town meeting was held at 
the house of Uriah Stephens, with seven votes cast. 

Canisteo over the years was a busy little manu- 
facturing village; sending out boots, shoes, -uttons, 
chairs, juvenile furniture, tables, baskets, signs, calen- 
dars and rulers; with planing mills, tanneries, door 
and sash works, etc., but now Canisteo is mostly a re- 
sidential village with its inhabitants commuting to 
Hornell, Bath, Corning, Painted Post, Arkport, Dans- 
ville and Wellsville and Alfred for their employment. 
Many new modern komes have been built in the past 
few years, but we also have many overa hundred 
years old both in the village and township of interest 
to historians and even one not quite a hundred where 
Col. Milliam Cody spent many a visit. 
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ANCIENT BURNED GRAVES LINKED TO BIBLICAL STORY 
By Harry L. Schoff 
Antiquarian, Holcomb, N. Y. 
(Opinions and conclusions are those of the writer. ED.) 


In 1956, extensive grading was cone at the foot of Honeoye Luke 
which resulted in the uncovering of a small prehistoric Indian burial 
ground. The articles found in the graves indicated these people be- 
longed to the so-called Point Peninsula group which are believed to 
have lived in t1at area some 3,000 years ago. Knowing of the existence 
of this site for many years, and from many articles] had found in 
surface hunting here. | kept close watch of the grading operations ard 
was on hand when the burial area was reached. I was able to examine 
the larger part of the area before too much competition arose. As soon 
as news of the find got out, everyone from state employee to neigh- 
borhood boys tried to stake claims and attempt to excavate, resulting 
in accusations, recriminations, confusion and complete destructicn cf 
several of the iateresting graves by those who did and those who 
didn’t know better. Under these conditions, I was able to examine 25 
graves out of the 50 found. In grave number 24, I found one of the 
most interesting conditions, for the entire contents of the grave had 
been carbonized and was well preserved. Nearly all the pits showed a 
large amount of carbonization and if they could have teen exe mined in 
the light of our present understanding probably would have added 
much to our present study. 


I loaned the contents of pit 24 which contained parts of an ancient 
fish net to Dr. Guthe of the Rechester Museum for study ard Radio- 
carbon dating. The sample was run by the University of Michigan 
Radiocarbon Lab. It is sample M. 640, and the date obtained is 2520 
plus or minus 250 years. This is the clue which leads me to believe the 
heavy carbonization and discoloration of these graves was caused by 
the so called, ‘‘rain of fire from the heavens,’’ recorded in the Bible. .. . 
I contend a blast of fire from the passing of a large comet or meteorite 
followed by a huge tidal wave would be the most logical answer as to 
how these graves were so comletely carbonized, quenched, covered, 
and preserved some two thousand, six hundred and forty five years 
ago. 














Some believe such graves were intentionally burned in certain cer- 
-emonies. However, in and about these graves were numercus Leavily 


carbonized remnants of ancient tree stumps which irdicate the fire was 
not confined to the graves alone. There is also the theory of forest 
fires which is difficult to accept in the case of the above, as such fires 
burn themselves completely out to ashes and leave no deep or lasting 
mark in the soil. 


The ancient records and legends of all peoples around the entire 
world tell of times when the earth was visited by celestial fire, thun- 
derbolts, floods, and earthcurkes. There are many references to such 
occurences in the Bible and in the sacred writings of all the civilized 
natiens of antiquity. Trese graves may be mute evidence of such hap- 
penings. Only time, careful and open mirced research will give us the 
correct answers to these questions. 
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A drawing of the net by Harry L. Schoff 
(The quotation below, from Bulletin No. 17, Eastern States Archeolo- 
gical Federation, 1s placed here only as a corroboration for the finding 
of the net. Corroboration to the conclusions of the writer of the repert 
is not inte: d:d. YESTERYEARS merely acts as a forum forthe com- 
munication of ideas. ED). NOTE.) 
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THE MORROW SITE 
By Alfred K. Guthe 

‘‘During the fall of 1956, heavy machines engaged in grading seve- 
ral acres of land prior to subdividing it into house lots dislodged cultu- 
ral material and burials, The site lies along the northeast side of Ho- 
neoye Lake in Ontario County, New York. 

For years it has been known that this area contained evidence of 
Indian occupation. In 1922, Arthur Parker’s Archeological History of 
New York listed this as the location of a Seneca village destroyed by 
General Sullivan in 1779. Surface collections have been made here and 
their content indicated several prehistoric cecuyations eswell as the 
historic one. But no indication of a Point Peninsula cemetery had been 
found. 

At the time of recent discovery, some members of the Lewis H. 
Morgan Chapter, New York State Archeologioal Association were pre- 
sent and arrangements were made for the rapid salvage of possiblein- 
formation and material. However, considerable attention and interest 
had been drawn to this discovery and efforts to obtain information and 
keep adequate records were hindered by many curious people who had 
no knowledge of archeology or archeological techniques. 


Marian-E. White andmy self spent ten days salvaging what we 
could during October, 1956. We were aided by others including Harry 
L. Schoff and Charles F. Wray, William A. Ritchie, of the New York 
State Museum and Science Service, joined us for a four-day period. As 
a result several burials were excavated and the former existence of 
others recorded. At least forty burial pits are known to have been 
maie here. Some contained the cremated bones of a single individual, 
others contained 2 or 3 cremations. In scme pits, the cren aticrs were 


. accompanied by inhumations. Grave goods occurred with some of the 


burials. These included: cache blades, powdered hematite, copper 
beads, netsinkers, drills, a pottery tube, a celt, projectile points, bi1d- 
sto ies, and gorgets. One pit (Pit 24) contained the charred remains of 
a net. This was accompanied by a few chipped stone artifacts, a 
gorget and about 30 netsinkers. The examination of this net reveals 
that it had a two-inch mesh. Samples of the accompanying charcoal and 
eremated bone have been sent to the University of Michigan for radio- 
earbon analysis... .”’ 
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#P ERIN 


Place names in New York State 
By James L. Smith, Town Historian 


The origin of ‘‘Erin’’ now seems to be uncertain, but, of course, 
it is quite generally known that it wes cften tsed ty Tlomes Mccre 
(1779-1852), the revered Irish poet, when writirg verse ekcvt kis re- 
tiveland. It is claimed by some historians that he coined tke wore purely 
for poetic use. 

The first settlement in what is now the town of Erin, Chemung 
County, New York was made in the northeastern secticn of the pre- 
sent township in 1815. When the original survey cof that sccticn was 
made, a few years earlier, the traditional white j airt fcr scr e reascn 
not being available, redchalk was used to mark the boundery lines end 
corners. For that reason the ccmmunity is known tocay as the ‘‘I ed 
Chalk’’ district. 


As the settlement spread out and began to extend southward, 
about 1820, Michael Robinson, an Irishman, came to tke cen munity. 
Almost overnight he became the most popular end beloved person in the 
settlement. An energetic and tireless worker, he took the lead in all 
civic affairs, including a program for the establishment of a new town- 
ship. 

The settlement grew rapidly and soon there was a clamoring ‘ora 
new name for the larger community and Michael Robinson was ¢ ccord- 
ed the honor of choosing that name and he gave it the name ‘‘Erin-Ge- 
Bragh”’ in honor of his native land. 

The Go- Bragh part of the name did not continue fer long but when 
the new town wasinstituted March 29, 1£22 by <n act of the State Leg- 
islature, it was designated as the town of Erin. 

When the post office was eStablished in 1833 it was designated as 
Erin but shortly before the Civil War it was moved to the Frin Centre 
House, a hotel of the stagecoach days, sonamed beceuse it stood in 
the approximate center of the township, and office bece me Erin Centre. 
In 1872 the office was moved to the present hamlet of Erin and has since 
been known as Erin. 

Because of its Irish name, the Erin Post Office celebrates Saint 
Patrick’s Day each year in a big way, when ‘‘The Erin Postmark Goes 
All Over The World.’’ 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS: COOKERY 
Yankee Ingenuity 
A Batch of all Kinds of Cakes 


Recipes guaranteei at least 100 years old 


HAIL COLUMBIA CAKE. Take two cups of white sugar; two eggr, 
and the white of one; one cup of butter; one cup of sweet milk; three 
cups of flour; two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; one teaspoonful cf 


soda. Add a teaspoonful of lemon. Decorate with candied cherries and 
citron strips. 


UNI)N CAKE. Take two cups of flour; two cups of sugar; one and a 
half cups sour cream; two eggs; one teaspoonful of saleratus; one-half 
do. nutmeg. When all are united, stir well. Decorate top with little 
re | confetti to form American Eagle. 


RAILROAD FRUIT CAKE. One and one half lbs. fat salt pork, ec. t 
up and chopped fine; 1 lb, raisins; 1 lb. currants; 1 lb. citron; 1 Ib. su- 
gar; 1 1b. molasses;1 teaspoonful saleratus. Decorate top with fc ur 
cros3 cut candied orange to represent wheels. 


GINGER PIC-NIC CAKE. Take one cup of molasses; one cup of water; 
one-half cup of shortening; one tablespoonful of ginger; one teaspoon- 
f il of saleratus; a little salt; flour sufficient to make it as thick as for 
p»uad cake; top it with whipped cream to which a pinch of nutmeg has 
b2en added. It should be served with apple cider. 


FRIENDSHIP COFFEE CAKE. Take one cup of sugar; one cup of 
m lasses; one cup of butter; one cup of good hot coffee; one pound cf 
chopped raisins; one tablespoenful of cinnamon; one teaspoonful of ll 
8).:e; 222 tablespoonful of cloves; one teaspoonful of saleratus. Top 
with vanilla icing and make a decoration of two clasping hands with 
green icing. Bring as a gift to welcome a new neighbor. 


DANCE PORK CAKE. Thirteen ounces of clear fat pork, chopped fine 
afcer chopping pour on one pint of boiling water todissolve it, then 
aii two cups of sugar; one of molasses; one tablespoonful of soda; cne 
of cloves; one of cinnamon; ten cups of flour; one pound of raisins ,add 
a pinch of black pepper. Serve to yourdance guests with Elderderry 
wine. It will make for good neighborliness. 
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THE HUMOR OR PATHOS 
Of old Patent Medicines Advertisements 
From The Evening Dispatch, Auburn, N. Y., Sat. Oct. 4., 1884. 


We won’t puff patent medicines. 

But where a scientific preparation is mskirg remerkeble cures, 
We will say that a well-known Asthmatic of Boston, on being 
cured by Royal Bitters, said:- 

‘It beats old harry how these xtoyal Bitters pulled me throvgh 
that Asthma. 

From the start off I improved. It took 12 bottles to make 

me all right; But 1 wouldn’t begrudge $1,((0 to be 

the man I am to-day.”’ 


Consumption. 

In all stages has been cured by Royal Bitters. 

One patient in thanking us says: 

‘*My case was considered hopeless, but persistent use cf 
Royal Bitters (I used 15 bottles cured me, and although 
I have only half a lung left, that half is 

in prime condition. 

My life was saved by Royal Bitters. 

My cure is the wonder of neighbors.”’ 


The ladies of to-day. 

Who are as ‘“‘plump as a partridge’”’ are 

most admired by men. 

All ladies can be plump and beautiful 

by using Royal Bitters. 

They give the elastic step, 

The rotund form, the peachy, pearly, 
beautiful complexion. 

The vivacity of spirit, 

Which is too lovely for anything in a woman. 
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JAMES LYLE GILLIS 

Early settler of Victor, N. Y., & Montmorenci, Pa. 

By Mrs Clarence L. Brown, Jr. Moravia, N. Y. 
Librarian, Groton, N. Y. 

James Lyle Gillis was born in the town of Hebron, 
New York October 7, 1792, one of a large number of 
sons. He came to Victor in 1810 with his brothers, 
Enos and Samuel. 

The three brothers were early tanners and makers 
of shoes and James Gillis resided near the tannery, 
which was located back of the residence of the late 
Leslie G. Loomis in Victor. 


In 1816, James Gillis married Mary Brockden 
Ridgeway, who came to Victor about 1806 with her 
mother and stepfather, John and Jeanette Rose. John 
Rose, while an ordained minister supplied as preacher 
in the early Methodist Church in absence of the re- 
gular circuit minister. Three children were born to 
them in Victor; Ridgeway, Charles and Jeanette Ca- 
roline Gillis. 

In 1822 James L. Gillis was employed by Jacob 
Ridgway of Philadelphia, his wife’s uncle, as land a- 
gent for 2000 acres of land in Western Pennsylvanic. 
While serving in this capacity, James L. Gillis select- 
ed land for himself and laid out near it a village site, 
with a mill and carding mill, if the settlers should 
wish to raise sheep. The creek and the mill site which 
he established are still there, as are a double row of 
old maples where the main street of Montmorenci was 
to be. All the material to establish this site was carted 


from Victor in 1824 by horse and wagon. James Gillis 
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also brought families from Victor to settle in the vil- 
lage. Among them were Lyman Dickenson, Lyman 
Wilmarth, Reuben Alyworth end James’ brothers, 
Enos and Samuel Gillis. 


The idea prospered for a while until Enos built a 
mill on the Clarion river, a few miles from Montmo- 
renci. There a small settlement grew, until today it is 
the thriving community of Ricgeway, Pa. 

Enos Gillis’ daughter, Jane, married Joseph Hyde 
a young man whkocame to the settlement to seek his 
fortune. He had to borrow an axe to cut the wood for 
the mill which he hoped to start in Ridgeway. He be- 
came the scion of a lumber business which trought 
Joseph Hyde milliors of Colliers. Descendants of this 
man are still living in Ridgeway. 

While his dream of a village failed, Jarres Gillis 
continued to live on in Montmorenci, in the large 
country house he had built on the top of a hill, over- 
locking Montmeorenci and Ridgeway. 

In 1827 he was prominent in the abduction of 
William Morgan, the man who had revealed Masonic 
secrets, and was arrested and jailed in Canandaigua, 
New York. James Gillis was later tried, with several 
others, for the murder of William Morgan, but was 
acquitted because of insufficient evidence. 

In 1829 Mary Brockden Gillis died and is buried 
in Victor. About a year later James Gillis married 
Celia Barry. He then moved to Ridgeway and contin- 
ued to live there until about 1865, when he moved to 


Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
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James Gillis was an intimate friend of James Bu- 
chanan and helped in his being nominated and elected 
president of the United States. He also served as In- 
dian agent of the Pawnee Indians in the West, and 
served as postmaster general in the Buchanan admin- 
istration. In 1845 he was appointed judge of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals and continued in that capacity 
until he went to Mount Pleasant. 

James Gillis was deeply interested in Victor, even 
though he went on to be a pioneer in other localities. 
In the war of 1812, he enlisted in Col. Harris’ Dra- 
goons and served for two years as a lieutenant until 
he was captured by the British. Ever a restless man, 
he managed to escape the prison ship and was free 
for a few days but was recaptured and finally was ex- 
changed at Sal:m, Mass., after the war. 

Letters w.ich he wrote after he left Victor indi- 
cate his affection and feeling for Victor village and 
friends and relatives there. He long owned land in 
Victor and sent his eldest children there to school. 

There is little left at Montmorenci now. The 
foundation of the house and barn still stand and the 
remains of the old mill are still there,and when you 
climb to the top of the hill there is the view, still, beau- 
tiful enough to stimulate another man, perhaps to il- 
lusions of a city. 

James Gillis lies far from there at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, but his name still lives at Montmorenci. 
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Sir, 

We live about fifty miles from Willson in the town of Bloomfield in 
the County of Ontario, if you come to this country this fall I hope you 
won't failin coming to see us. We are about a west course from the 
Ciuga (Cayuga) Lake and but forty miles from it. If you should come 
you ingutre for the north part of Eat Bloomfield, it is known as Boughlon 
Hill, nine miles from Canandaigua Village on the Road that leads to 
the mouth of the Genisee (Genesee) River. The Country is settled with 
Newengland (New England) peopte and it is a great place for fruit of 
all kinds; peaches are very plenty and just begin to get ripe. Land that 
is improved is selling at a ten Dollars per acre and you can get some 
land for four Dollars per acre with a credit of four or five years. Iam 
much pleased with the situation of this place, we have as much mork as 
we can do and can get almost one half the money. They are very good in- 
habitants in this place and it is a general time of health..... 


(Transcription of Gillis letter on opposite pag e) 
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JAMES LYLE GILLIS 
Pioneer of Victor, N. Y 
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(PLEASE see story on page I.) 
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From the Bulletin of the Onondaga His orical Associaticr , 1954. 
(PLEASE see story on page I.) 
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(PLEASE see story on page I.) 








First officers of Town of Camillus to be elected on a 
Free Soil, ticket; later, Republican Party. 
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Se? story on p., 32. 
Photos by Roy Van Housen. 
Franklinville, N. Y. 
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A REPORT ON THE “GLADIOLUS FIELD’’ INDIAN SITE 
By George F. Dobbs, Auburn, N. Y. 


There seems to be plenty of evidence to support the theory that 
the great trails of the early and middle woodland people of Central 
New York were the rivers and lakes. Of all these river-trails one of 
the greatest is the Oswego-Seneca drainage system. From Oswego on 
Lake Ontario, it was and is possible to travel by water to all of Cen- 
tral New York. 


Along the Seneca River there are many sites, some of them hav- 
ing artifacts of several different groups. The early Archaic, Lamoka 
and Laurentian people, who were the first to leave their tools and 
weapons on well defined sites, are well represented along the Seneca 
and Clyde Rivers as well as on Cayuga Lake on Frontenac Island and 
Seneca Lake at the Yacht Club Site. Their small, well shaped stem- 
med projectile points are found in many places along the rivers, and 
their bone and antler tools at Frontenac, the Yacht Club and Laroka 
Lake. None of these sites show any appreciable amount of pottery or 
evidence of the cultivation of the land. They were hunters and the ma- 
ny net-sinkers on their sites would indicate a preference for fishing. 


The larger group of Middle Woodland people, who were occupants 
of Central New York for a longer period than any other people, left 
many artifacts on the shores of this water trail. Their half-mcon 
knives and large spear points are well k nown to the river archaeolo- 
gist. They also were great fishermen and their sites yield large num- 
bers of n2t-sinkers as well as bone har poons and fish-hooks. These 
p2ople had clay pots and pipes and seemed to have cultivated the land 
or harveséed the wild grains and tobacco. They weremighty hunters 
and the middens of their villages contain many refuse bones of the 
bear, moose, elk, and deer. 


After this group came to Owasco people who were inmany ways 
similar but with a smaller triangular projectile point and a better tem- 
pered clay pot. Their pottery also showed a different type of decora- 
tion and design. In many places along the Seneca River astratum of 
Owasco refuse has been found over-laying a stratum of Point Penin- 
sula and, until the radiocarbon 14 dating process was developed, was 
the only method of telling which were the older groups. 

The ‘‘Gladiolus Field Site’’, so called because it was planted in gla- 
dioli for about ten years after it was cleared, lies to the north of Salt 
Creek and west of the Stop 69 Road in the town of Montezama. In the 
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last few years it has been planted to potatoes and the name no longer 
fits; perhaps Salt Creek Site would be better. It lies on the western 
slope of the long tongue of land which extends north from the Monte- 
zuma hills. Looking at the contours of the land onthe map it appears 
to be the handle of a sauce pan. 


After the land was cleared loca! relic hunters soon leerred tl et 
many artifacts could be found by hunting the surface after a rainfall. 
Today the relics are very scarse and many long hours of search often 
leaves the hunter empty-handed. For many years, test holes were dug 
over most of the site, but no graves, pits or house sites have been lo- 
cated. In several parts of the field there are many firestones on the 
surface, which would indicate some occupation. (These people cooked 
their food not by placing the pot over the fire, but by heatirg tese- 
ball sized stones and dropping them into the pot.) The field also yields 
many net-sinkers and so called pot covers, which are thin rovrd pet bles 
(about four inches across) and notched on the opposite «edges as the 
net-sinkers are. 

I have hunted this site for over ten years and there seems to be a 
separation of the different types of points on different parts of tke 
field. The projectile points of all the groups discus:ed in thisarticle 
are found on the field, and although there is some intermingling, for 
the most part each part is separate. The small archaic point is found 
at the south end of the field. In the center are found the half mcon 
knife, scraper and large spear point of the Middle Woodland peo} le 
and at the north end of the field a very crude set of chert points which 
I failto recognize. Over all the site ere found a few Owasco and Iro- 
quois points. These last are probably from hunting parties. 


It seems to me on the evidence I have been able to gather that 
this site was used as a stopping place for the river traveler end per- 
haps a hunting and fishing camp at certain times of the year but wes 
never a permanent village site. What makes it interesting as a re- 
search site is the evidence that it was used by the very early erct sic 
people of five thousand years ago an¢ all the people after, irclucirg 
the Iroquois of only a few hundred years past. The separate occupa- 
tions could have been several thousand years apart. 
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HISTORY OF THE ‘“MINER’S CABIN,’ 


By Roy Van Housen, Franklinville, N. Y., Historian 


@nce upon a time a man by the name of Simeon B. Robbins, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Peleg Robbins of the adjoining township cf 
farmersville, came to the village of Franklinville to live. 


Those were the times of the pioneers before the Civil War, 
in the primitive days of Western New York, when eccentricities 
of the scattered neighbors were quite common. In the Robbins 
neighborhood the feud of the “‘Checkered Schoolhouse”’ was 
widely publicized. When the frame building was erected the 
district was divided on the color to paint it. Some wanted it 
white, others wanted it red. The white won. One morning after 
a bright moonlight night, behold! the buiiding was both red and 
white, The reds had during the night painted foot squares cf 
brilliant red over the white, thus was born the red Chechered 
Schoolhouse. The two factions were apparently satisfied with 
the strikingly brilliant effect, and thus the schcolremained fcr 
generations, occasionally repainted in the same pattern. It has 
been written up and pictured in more national magazines and 
Sunday newspapers than any other schoolhouse in the United 
States, except the log schoolhouse that Abraham Lincoin at- 
tended in his yonth. 


Perhaps these eccentricities of the times explains why Si- 
meon Robbins was what he was. He was of a roving disposition, 
became an undertaker, and set up shop in many parts of the 
United states. During the Civil War he served in the Quarter 
Master’s Depart. of the Union Army. 


When the first gold excitement came to the Klondike field 
in Alaska, he responded, and for years was not heard from. At 
last he returned to Franklinvilie, and with the gold he had accu- 
mulated in Klondike he built a very nice home near the center 
of the village, at the lower end of Pine Street, which he face- 
tiously named, ‘“‘The Miner’s Cabin’’. At that time it was ccn- 
ceded to be the finest home in the village. The architect was 
Alanson Crosby, the master builder was Thomas Corsett, both 
iccal artisans. It is a three story frame building, with dance 
floor, circular staircase, turret, fireplace, and plate-glass win- 
dows. 


Here Mr. Robbins lived for several years, a sort of lone wolf 
but not “in state’ as might have beene xpected|(in such a 
charming edifice. His many years of wandering and adventure, 
and absence from home alienated him from the community, and 
his dream of impressing his eariy associates with his rise in the 
world to a position of opulence and conseq e never did come 
true. 
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A TRIP AROUND CAYUGA LAKE 
With stops at Aurora, Ludiowville, Hector, Trumansburg 
An eye-witness account of the times 
Country Gentieman, October 2, 1862. 


Before dilating on the farming country, it may not be irrelevant 
to speak of the delightful village of Aurora. This is net a village of 


palaces. although the palatial residence is here, and also the Italien 
villa, and the beautiful cottage. But it is neither the outsice splerdcr, 
nor the magnificent furnishings within, neither the fine paintings, or 
works of quaint art, that has especial attraction for the admiring vis- 
itor here; but it is the broad extent and the amplitude cf tle elegant 
rural and arboricultural embellishments, for here is the t rue rvs in 
urbe-not its puny sham representative, such as we too ¢ ften see ir glar- 
ing pretention in large towns, and in many ambiticus villeg es. Noman 
in Aurora thinks he has a befitting residence withcut space enough a- 
roundit for a garden, a lawn and flower border, gravelled walks ard 
flowering shrubs and trees. 

Here the broad gates are hospitebl) flung open beth in sun nercr 
winter, for although the everlasting Irishman’s cow is here, yet she 
is so well fed and well bred as never to intrude! If you drive in now, 
in the fruit season, the whole gravelled way will ke strewn perkeys 
with fallen apples, pears ard peackes. Yet these cloice fruit trees 
only alternate with ornamental trees by the side of an ple lawns, whose 
fine green surface is only broken now and then by a simple bed of flor- 
al beauties, the most conspicuoous of v hich may be the gaudy dablia, 
transplented here for unique embellishment. 

At Aurora, as everywhere else along this lake shore, the soil is 
heavy calcareous loam of great fertility, needing vegetable manure 
to keep it loose and friable. The climate here is so much softened by 
the never freezing lake that Catawba grape never fails to ripen, ard 
garden vegetables are a fortnight earlier here than they area few 
miles farther east. But although this balmy lake region isthe paradise 
for fruit and Indian corn, and the cerezl grain generelly, it is a much 
better grain than grass producing region. 

As we rise from the fine gravelly shore rced at Payne’s Creek, 
one mile south of Aurora, we can but regret that the earlier rced nm ak 
er had not hugged the lake shore a very few miles farther, to the very 
prominent Long Point which approaches within two miles of the Sene- 
na shore which is picturesque, Shelldrake Point in full perspective. At 
Aurora the lake is four miles wide, too far for a minute inspecticn of 


the Seneca shore. 
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As we descend the hill to Ludlowville, in the valley of the Salmon 
Creek, the whole lake in its last bend te the southeast from the Sal- 
mon Creek point lay in grand panorama before us, with Ithaca’s 
steeples rising above the trees on the marshy grounds at the keed of 
the lake and the high cultivated hills on every side beyond. Ludlow- 
ville still nestles by the creek side as of old, but since Ithaca has been 
stalwart, no country village can maintain its status within | er potent 
mercantile influence. 

About six miles from the creek we again descend towards the shore 
at the precipitous range of stately bluffs and hills to the left, with now 
adeep gully through the calcareous slate where helmlock alterrates 
with deciduous trees. Near the eastern corner of the leke is a koat- 
yard with two fine lakers, each of two hundred tons burthen, nearly 
ready to launch. We now goamile from the head of the lake tothe 
Great Fall Creek, with precipitous blufis and billsice en the left, erd 
the Ithaca flats on the right. Near the creek was a large well cultivat- 
ed field of tobacco, which promised well. The Great Falls here, so 
noisy and grand in the wet season were now nearly dry. Ithaca is now 
a large and beautiful town; where forty years ago these fiats were un- 
cleared and undrained quagmire. Ncw fine right angled streets are seen 
filled with elegant houses; the little rambling Cascadilla has been 
straightened into a Canal that drains all surplus intothe lake Lelcv . 

At the inlet bridge we had to wait for a train from Scranton coal 
loaded cars to pass by the landing where coal isdropped directly into 
the boat. We now drive up the west bank of the Cayuga, into the fer- 
tile town of Ulysses, the northwest town of Tompkins County. Some 
splendid suburban grounds and residences greet the eye as we escerd 
the hills; even the farm houses seem to have caught tke infection of 
fine trees, shrubbery, flowers, and ornate architecture. But 1 was more 
surprised to see the great farm improvements in the town of Hector. 
Nearly fifty years ago, many Hector farmers were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of taking a sleigh load of pine 'umber into Cayuga County in 
exchange for pork and grain; but now the tables are turred, and Hec- 
tor produces more and better wheat to the acre than any town in Ca- 
yuga County. 

We now return to Aurora, by way of Seneca County; crossing the 
lake in Kidder’s excellent ferry steamer. In passing down the Tau- 
ghannock we give the palm the Covert. As we approached Trumans- 
burgh, Camp’s palatial residenceloom; up with other ambitious homes 
giving evidence that wherever Yankees or Germans go they enhance 
the wealth of the country. 
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A PASSTIME OF 1862 
Courtesy of Mrs. George Lyon, Aurora, N. Y. 


SQUARING WORDS 





PIE JAR BAN ' 
IRA ACE ALE 
EAR RED NET 


To accomplish it first write the word horizontally and perpendicularly 


MILK MILK MILK 
I ee IDEA 
L L N LEAN 
K KANT KANT 


Sometimes two or more words may be taken in filling the square 


DOMINO 
ONEDAY 
MERITS 
IDIDIT 
NATIVE 
OYSTER 
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UP AND DOWN THE MOHAWK RIVER 
By Henry M. Alien, Historian, Auburn, N. Y. 


In the past rivers have been of great service to mankind; they 
have served as trails for exploration and highways for commerce. It 
is true that they have bzen barriers as well, but countless ferries and 
bridges have almost made us forget that drawback. They have been 
connected with history and even romance and religion. 


Our own continent possesses many rivers worthy of attention. The 
great Mississippi and the Hudson have been pathways fcr discovery; 
smaller streams have been useful and even today, Indians and pleasure 
seekers find their way along them in canoes. 


The Mohawk has been very important in the development of the 
Empire State. One is surprised to learn that from its sources in the 
Adirondacks to the falls of Cohoes where it finally rushes down into 
the Hudson, it flows a hundred and fifty miles. After leaving the 
mountain landof the north it passes thrcvgh a country of much beauty 
and fertility. This has been the scene of many important events. 

The first to follow the winding stream were the trappers and Jesuit 
missionaries. It was a convenient way into the forbidding wilderness. 
From Albany to Buffalo extended a vast labyrirth of thick forest ard 
over this territory the powerful league of the lroquois held unchal- 
lenged sway. These Romans of tke north held aln ost complete control 
from Montreal to the Great Lakes and even to Florida on the south. 
From Albiny set out venturesome pioneers to settle farms and villages 
a large proportion of these were Dutch and German. 

The French had endeavored to check the westward advance of the 
English by planting a chain of forts and settlements in a great arc ex- 
tending from Quebec tothe southern end of I ake Michigan and even 
down the Mississippi to New Jrl2ans. Against this French line the Eng- 
lish colonists were destined topress with «ver greater and greater 
force. Altogetier four wars were fought to settle whether the conti- 
nent of North America should be held by the French or the English. 
Thefirst three wars were indicisive and it was only in the fourth,’ the 
French and Indian war (1756-1763) that the English won Canada and 
the Western Territory. In the struggle the little lire of settlements 
extending from Albany along the Mohawk was especially vulnerable. It 
was easy for the French and the Indians to attack these slightly pro- 
tected villages. 
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Among the many raids by the French ard Indiars alcrg the Mc- 
hawk and against the New England frontier tcwns, that upcn Sche- 
nectady is famous. This important city was settled in 1€€2 by Arendt 
Van Curler near an old gatherirg plsce of the Iroquois. Durirg cne cf 
the earlier wars between England and France Count Frontenac, the 
governor of Canada, led a party of soldiers ard Inciars in the wirter, 
capturing the little village in 1€90. Sixty perscrs were slein arc ¢1l 
but six of the houses burned. Upcn this episode, an Auburn pcet, P. 
Hamilton Myers, wrote the poem Ensenore. This story in verse re- 
lates the imaginary adventures of a maiden carried off by the Cayu- 
ga Indians and brought to Owescc Lake Her lover, disguised as a Sa- 
chem of a distant tribe, follows the band and finally effects ker rescue. 
The poem, now well- nigh forgotten, should be read more widely. It 

well describes; 
‘‘That hapless town’s appalling fate 
How bursting on the gloom of the night 
The war toreh shed its lurid light. 


Even if the tale does not follow faithfully the annals cf histcry it 
vividly portrays the dreadful attack and cruelty of the enemy, both 
whites and savages. 


After these bloody times only a few years elapsed kefcre tle Fe- 
volutionary War. In the new struggle similar scenes of pillege ard 
massacre occurred in the valley. In the earlier times the Iroquois had 
sided with the English against the French. Thisalliance was strergth- 
ened by Sir William Johnson, a noted person of the period. Coming 
from England he had settled at Johnstown and built the fine mansion 
still standing. He had great tact and leadership in dealing with the Six 
Nations, so that when the new struggle began they held to their old 
friendship with the English. It was indeed a difficult decisicn for them 
to make; it would have been fortunate for them if they had espouscd 
the cause of the Americans. In the Leegue council it v as vcted to re- 
main neutral, each tribe being left to make its own decision. The great 
majority cast in their lot with the British, only the Oneidas ard pert 
of the Tuscaroras declinirg. Stirred up by the British ard Tcries, the 
Iroquois harried the outlying settlements. 

Their attacks upon Cherry Valley (N. Y.) and Wycmirg (Penra.) 
at last aroused the Americans to self defence. Congress determined to 
send an army to crush the Iroquoisand free the settlements frcm ccn- 
stant danger. General Washingtcn organized erdsertirtc Certrel hcw 


York the Sullivan-Clinton expedition of some 5,0C0 experiercedtrccrys. 
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In a daring campaign it defeated the English and Indian forces, ces- 
troyed most of the villages and for ever ended the menace of the Irc- 
quois. General Clinton’s detachment had followed the Molawk and £us- 
quehanna rivers from Albany to unite with Sullivan near Binghamton. 
This campaign established theclaim of ourcountry to the area of west- 
ern New York. 

There were many other incidence of the Revolutions in the valley. 
On the present site of Rome, Fort Stanwix had been Luilt in 1758. In 
1776 this was rebuilt and named for General Schuyles. At this place 
Sir William .Johnson made a treaty in 1768 by whichthe Ircquois 
agreed to give up their claims to the territory ccn prisirg hentick), 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. The consideration of this 
transaction was $10,000. 

In 1777 Colonel Peter Gansevoot with 750 soldiers held this fort for 
nearly three weeks against General St. Leger andhis British Regulars, 
Torries and Indians, outnumbering the Americans two to one. While 
Fort Stanwix was being besieged General Herkimer, assembling an 
army of 800, advanced to relieve it. St. Leger, however, sending troops 
under Sir John Johnson and Brant, em bushed him et Criscery trdcre 
the bloodiest battles in the war took place. The engagement was un- 
decisive, both armies being seriously crippled. General Herkimer wes 
wounded and died ten days after the battle. &t. Leger retreated, :- 
bandoning the siege of Fort Stanwix. 

When one travels through this valley, one of the most beautiful 
in the country, with its slowly moving river, attractive villages, green 
fields and bordering hills, he may sometimes wonder how nature con- 
structed it. The story isan interesting one. We have beentold that 
ages ago most of North America was covered with water and that the 
land which had appeared was only slightly elevated. Probably many 
tim23 the land rose and sank. Then the first mountains were formed, 
one of the earliest being the circular mass of the Adirondacks. Never 
again was this area to be submerged though it was to be well nigh 
overwhelmed by the great ice sheets coming from the north. As the ice 
melted and retreated, many lakes and rivers were made. Oneof these, 
the Mohawk, was able to cut its way between the Adirordaclks andthe 
Catskills because the rocks at Little Falls and nearby were softer than 
those farther north and south. The level highway thus formed made 
possible the roads, canals and railroads sothat this valley became one 
of the important routes from the coast to the interior. Much of the 
prosp2rity of the Empire State has depended on the Mohawk Valley. 
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After American independence was won the way opend for western 
expansion and the Mohawk Valley provided one of the great highways 
of the west. Settlers, among whom there were many veterans, flocked 
into central and western New York; new towns were established along 
the river and in time the Erie Canal increased greatly the facilities for 
migration. Trails became roads, and gradually our State became a re- 
ality. The Mohawk and Hudson in 1831, one of the first railroads, was 
constructed between Albany and Schenectady, a wonderful feat for 
those days. 

George W. Featherstonhaugh, an Englishman, Oxford graduate, 
well-traveled and prosperous, had settled near Duanesburg. He had 
studied the pioneer railroads in his native country and became the 
guiding spirit in this enterprise. Troublesome engineering and finan- 
cial problems had to be solved in order to complete the s hort sixteen 
miles. But it was only a few years before iron rails were to carry pas- 
sengers across the state. Upon this line is said to have run the famous 
engine DeWitt Clinton with its water tank, wood barrel and coaches. 
Skeptics predicted that steam trains could never exceed the speed cf 
ten miles per hour. There were some excitirg races tetween trairserd 
fast horses. 

As the stream of immigration moved westward, the Mohawk with 
its varied means of transportation has remained a principal means of 
progress from the east coast across the Appalachan range. Itis diffcult 
now to realize that this prosperous land was once a wilderness inka- 
bited by savages who hunted wild beasts in its dense forests. Todey 
history and the Indian names given to rivers and places preserve the 
memory of the primitive inhabitants. Among the annals of the olden 
times the site of the Mohewk valley recalls the flavor of thrilling deeds 
and the struggles of the white man to congner and develcp the Fm- 
pire State. 
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REV. JABEZ CHADWICK OF THE TOWN OF MILTON NOW GENOA 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER IN CAYUGA COUNTY 
By John Garth Coleman, Historian, Geneva, N. Y. 


The Rev. Jabez Chadwick was the first Presbyterian minister to 
be installed in a Presbyterian church in Cayuga County. Nothing is 
known at present time about his early life or about his training for the 
ministry. He came to the town of Milton as stated supply of the First 
Congregational Church in 1803, probably the later part of that year. 
Later events seem to indicate he was a Presbyterian minister at that 
time. He must have come from beyond the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Oaeida, as shown by the fact that the General Assembly, at itsmeeting 
in May, 1802, did not name him among the resident ministers directed 
to continue that new Presbytery. 


Even earlier than Mr. Chadwick’s settlement in Milton the min- 
isters and Congregational churches on the Military Tract had felt the 
need for an ecclesiastical council or association, which should have 
jurisdiction over the ministers, and which would aid them in solving 
their difficulties. To the west of the Military Tract, the Ontario Assc- 
ciation was already an active body, and to the east was the Oneida As- 
s>ciation. To strengthen their own position, a group of ministers and 
delegates met at Skaneateles, in February, 1803, to consider the fcr- 
mation of an Association. Ata second meeting, held in Marcellus in 
January, 1804, the Association was formed, under the reme of ‘“Ile 
Middle Association on the Military Tract and its Vicinity.’’ The reecrd 
book of the Middle Association contains no minutes from either of 
these meetings, but there is little doubt that the Rev. Jabez Chad- 
wick was present at the organization meeting and keceme a ‘‘clarter 
member.’’ The Rev. Jedediah Chapman, Stated Missionary of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, was present also and became a ‘“‘charter member.’’ 
Most Congregational ministers and Presbyterian ministers worked to- 
gether in close cooperation at this period and saw no objection to hav- 
ing a minister belong to a Presbytery and an Association. 

The first eatry in the record book of the Middle Asseciation was 
devoted entirely to the organization of the Association and concludes 
with “ARTICLES OF PRACTICE’”’ to ensure more uniform action on 
the part of ministers and churches. The ARTICLES were signed by 
the following ministers: ! 














David Higgins, Moderator. 

Jedediah Chapman, Stated Missicnary, Gen. Assen.bly. 
Joseph Gilbert, 

Hugh Wallis. 

Seth Williston. 

Jabez Chadwick, 

Nathan B. Derrow, 

And by lay representatives from a number of churckes 
on the Military Tract. 

Dated, May 24, 1804. 


Mr. Chadwick’s ministry at Milton began in the little log church, 
which the first church of Christ had built in 1£02; but, by the year 1804 
the membership had grown to such an extent that the members want- 
ed to build a larger and more convenient place of worship. The ccn- 
gregation, however, could not agree upen a satisfectcry Iccaticr. Ike 
dispute became so bitter that Mr. Chadwick called upon the Middle 
Association for assistance. The following is taken frcm the reccrds of 
the Middle Association. 

Decr. 4, 1804. 

The Middle Association on the Military Tract and its Vicinity, 

convened by letters from the Moderator of said Association, 

founded on a request from the Rev. Jabez Chadwick ard the 
First Church of Christ in Milton for the purpose of looking into certain 
difficulties which have arisen from a disagreement about the proper 
place for building a house of worship. 

The following is their vote- 

Voted to call the Association to look into their difficulties ard to 

counsel and advise them what to do. 

The following resolution was proposed and adopted, viz. To ad- 

vise the church to refer the subject of fixing a place fcr a meet- 

ing house to a committee of disinterested persons mutually chcs- 

sen by them or to a committee chosen by the Association, or the 

Association as a body, and to abide by the decision. 

Decr. 5, 

The Association received tke following vote frcm the Church of 

Christ in Milton; 

Resolved to submit all matters respecting the place of meetirg 

to the Association and to abide by their decision with this limit- 

ation, that the sum subscribed for a meeting house, end for tke 
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8 1pport of a minister shall have noinfluence in forming the result. 
Attest; Jabez Chadwick, Moderator. 

Decr. 6, 

The Association having heard all the arguments offered... .Re- 

solved unanimously to recommend to the church and the congre- 

gation, to build upon. ... 

The pages which followed in the record book are missing, but it is 
likely the Association recommended Northville, for the congregatidm 
built their house of worship in Northville, now King Ferry. 

The recommendation ofthe Association, however, did not satisfy 
all factions of the congregation, but an amicable settlement was sug- 
gested. Letters of dismission were given to fourteen members who pre- 
ferred the presbyterian form of discipline, so that they could with- 
draw and form anew church. This action must have been taken soon 
after the meeting of the Association on December 6th, and Mr. Chad- 
wick must have agreed to become the minister of the new church, to 
explain this, we find the following entry in the Record Bock of the 
Middle Association; 

Deer. 29, 1804, 
Mr. Chadwick at a loss about his duty In continuing at Milton 
laid his matters before the Association for advice. 


During the year 1805, the Rev. Jabez Chadwick proceeded to or- 
ganize the new congregation as the First Presbyterian (lurch cf D il- 
ton, and they built their meeting house as Teetertown, now Lansing- 
ville. 

In the mean time the General Assembly met in May, 18(C5, and de- 
creed the division of the Presbytery of Oneida and the creation of a 
new Presbytery of Geneva. The four Presbyterier niristers 1esicirg 
in the new Presbytery were directed to meet in Geneva on the third 
Tuesday of September next to their first meeting. They were the Rev. 
Messrs. Jedediah Chapman of Geneva, John Lindsley of Ovid. Samuel 
L2acock of Easton and Jabez Chadwick of Milton. They, and represent- 
tatives of seven churches belonging to the Presbytery n et es Cirected. 
The Rev. Jedediah Chapman was elected Moderator, and the Rev. Jze- 
bez Chadwick, Stated Clerk. 

At the meeting of the presbytery of Geneva in Geneseo; 

Jan. 28th 1806, 
Mr. Caleb Lyon, elder, presented the Minutes of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Milton wherein they requested to be taken uncer 


the care of Presbytery, and were received. .. 
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Adjourned to meet in Milton the fourth Tuesday in Feb. next for 
the purpose of installing Mr. Chadwick over the Presbyterian 
heurch in that place. 

Milton Feb. 25, 1806, 

Presbytery proceeded to examine Mr. Chadwickin experiment- 
al religion, and into his doctrinal acquaintance with divinity. In 
both which he gave satisfaction. 

Agreed to proceed to the installation of Mr. Chadwich tomorrcw 
at 11 o’clock. 

The examination of Mr. Chadwick, has special significance in the 

light of events that transpired the following year. It failed to disc'cre 
the fact that his views on baptism did not confcrm to the Practice of 
the Presbyterian Church. The records of thefirst Corgregaticnel cl uich 
of Milton show that Mr. Chadwick’s views on baptism were alreedy 
irregular in 1804. 
A Special Meeting of the Presbytery of Geneva in the church in 
Milton January 14th 1807. For the purpose of attending to a com- 
plaint of the Session of the church in Milton wherein they state 
that their pastor Jabez Chadwick hae openly espoused the sen- 
timents of the antipedobaptists (and) has refused to baptize the 
children of the church. .. 


Mr. Chadwick acknowlecses each particular in said complaint 

to be true, and joined with the Session in wishing his pastoral 

relation dissolved. . 

After full discussion the Presbytery came tothe followirg re- 
sult; Wherees Jabez Chadwick the pastor of the church in Mil- 
ton publicly espoused tle sentiments of the antipedobarytists. .. 
he be suspended, & he is hereby suspended from the exercise of 
his duties of his ministerial office until the next meeting of Pres- 
bytery. 

...Mr. Chadwich refused to comply with the above result end 
presented the withdrawment of his connection from this Presby- 
tery. 

Geneva June 30th 1807; 

The subject respecting Mr. Chadwick was taken into considera- 
tion; and Mr. Chadwick presented a confession of his errcr. . ex- 
pressing a wish to be restored. . Voted that he be restcred. ... 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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FOR YOUR GENEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
Names of persons written in an account book kept by Eenoni 
Smith of ‘“‘The Square’’, Town of Scipio, Cayuga County 
Transcription by Marion Manchester Nelson, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“The Square”’ or lot No. 1 in the Town of Scipio in the Military 
Tract was one of the earliest settlements in the Finger Lakes, most of 
the inhabitants were Revolutionary War veterans or members of their 


families who had come from New England to claim their lands allot- 


ments, and make their home in Central New York. The names listed in 
the store book of Benoni Smith constitutes proof of their residence in 
this region during the years indicated. ED. NOTE. 


Adams Elias 

~ Nathaniel 
Allen Justus 

”  Zimri 
Alward Nathaniel 

i Squire 
Ashby Annanias 

is James 
Benedict Okiah 
Benson James 
Boice William 
Booth Calvin 
Bostwick Elizur 
Botsford Asa 

" John 
Boughton Alanson 
Boulton Abraham 
Bowerman, Thomas 
Bliss Barney 

”?  Beriah 
Buckout John 
Burchard Eden 

”? Mortimer 


Bowen Ephraim 





? 


” 


” 


%? 


” 


”” 


Years 1825-6. 


1825-6. 
1828-31. 
1828. 

1826. 

1826-7-8-9-30-32. 
1€28-50. 
1827-2-9-30. 
1€26-€-7-8-9. 
1825-6. 
1827. 
1825-6-7-50. 
1825-6-8. 
1825-6. 
1828-9. 
1827-8-9. 
1826-7-8-9. 
1826. 
1827-8. 

1826. 
1826-8- 
1825-6-7-8-31. 
1827-8-9. 
1827-9. 








Bush Timothy 
Burlew Abraham 
Chidester Benjauin 
Danie! 
Garner 


Nathan 
Samuel 
Coffin Nathaniel 
Cole Benjamin 
Carle Joseph 
Cook Silas 
Coonley Joshua N. 
a Samuel 
Cornell Ariel 
7 Gideon 
i Joshua 
Covall Jonathan 
Cowan William 
Craft, Hart Pitcher 
Crandall Benjamin 
Davis William 
Dawson John 
Eddy Owen 
Easterly Peter 
Elsbra Gershom 
Elwood John 
Farnum Alfred 
’ Allen 
Charles 
Gecrge W. 
Jeffry A. 
Stephen 
Washington 





1827. 

1827-8. 

1826-8. 

1827. 
1826. 


1825-6. 
1829-30- 


1€30. 
1826-7. 
1826-7-8-9. 
1826-7-8-30-31. 
1826. 
1826 
1829-30. 
1829. 
1829-30. 
1€28. 
1826. 
1£26-28-50. 
1220. 
1€26. 
1€50-31. 
1825-6. 
1827-8-9. 
1826. 
1827. 
1830-1-2. 
1829-30. 
1829. 
1825-6-8-9. } 
1825-6-7-8-9. 
1226-7-8-9-80-31. 
1825-6-7-8-9. 
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Farnsworth Joseph 
Flinn Peter 

‘id James S. 
Foote Asa 
Forbes John 
Francis Elihu 
Fuller Anna 
Galusha Abraham 
Garrow Nathaniel 
Gavet William 
Giles Joseph 
Gildersleeve Fred. 
Fosgate Bela 
Gipple Gonrad 
Gould Amos 

“it Ebenezer 
Gray Abraham 
Griffith Austin 
Guile Joseph 

. Thomas 
Hagerman John 
Hale Ebenezer 

2 Eben 
Hammond Ephraim 
Hayden Jacob 

is William 

a Ziba 
Hamilton Seth 
Hecock Ambrose 
Henderson Joel 
Hilliker Thomas 
Hoxie Joseph 


1828. 
1827-8. 
1826-7-8-9-30. 
1828. 
1829. 
1826. 
1829-30. 
1829-30. 
1825-€-8° 
1828. 
182E5. 


1825-€-7-S-9-31. 


1826-28. 
1826-27. 
1827-8. 
1827-8-9. 
1826-7-8.9. 
1830. 
1826-7-8-9-30. 
1826-7-8-9. 
1825-6-7-8-9-30. 
1825-6-7. 
1826. 

1827-8. 
1825-6-7. 
1826. 

1826-7. 
1826-8-9-30. 

1829. 

1825-6. 

1826. 

1826-9. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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